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Greek Grave Monuments in the 
Museum 

I 

HE Museum collection of Greek marbles in- 
cludes a number of sculptured grave monu- 
ments which deserve attention not only for their 
value individually as works of art, but because they 
illustrate the various forms which these monuments 
assumed. In date they range from the Archaic 
period down to the Hellenistic age. We are able, 
however, to go back even beyond the beginnings 
of Greek sculpture to the time when the humbler 
art of the potter was alone available for the memo- 
rials of the dead. The three colossal vases here 
illustrated are interesting examples of the tomb 
monuments of the " Dark Age * of Greece, the 
period that succeeded the Dorian Invasion. 



The first of these vases, an amphora in the 
Bartlett collection, exhibits the characteristics of the 
''Geometric" style which flourished from the down- 
fall of the Mycenaean civilization (about 900 B.C.) 
down to the time when the revival of commerce 
brought in a wealth of new decorative motives from 
the Orient (about 700 B. C). In an adjoining 
case in the Bartlett Room and in Case 2 in the 
Vase Room can be seen examples of the smaller 
vases of this ** Geometric ** or ** Dipylon ** style, so- 
called because many of them come from the famous 
cemetery outside the Dipylon gate at Athens. 
Excavations have shown that the colossal vases 
were set up as illustrated in the accompanying cut. 
The grave was dug at the bottom of a larger shaft 
and covered with planks. The shaft was then 
partially filled with earth and the vase set up in it, 
its top rising only slightly above the ground level. 
The surrounding space served as a receptacle for 
the offerings to the dead, and libations were doubt- 
less poured into the vase itself, which thus had a 
ceremonial purpose as well as a monumental one. 
An interesting confirmation of the theory that these 
vases were set up above the graves, not buried in 
them, is afforded by our amphora. Two lead 
clamps used to repair it after a fracture are still in 
place on the shoulder. It would not have been 
either broken or repaired had it been buried. 

The scrupulous care which the potters lavished 
on the painted decoration of such vases as this 
does not atone for their lack of imaginative power. 
The horizontal lines become monotonous from end- 
less repetition, and the crude figures of men and 
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animals are hardly more interesting than the mean- 
ingless geometric patterns which fill every blank 
space. Still artistic merit is not to be denied it. 
The mere building up of a vase three and a half 
feet high is an accomplishment requiring consider- 
able technical skill, and the distribution of the 
painted decoration reveals a sense for logical ar- 
rangement and due subordination of details to the 
general scheme. The horizontal lines, relieved by 
the broad band w^ith its file of horsemen, are well 
adapted to the swelling body of the vase, while 
the design on the high neck is no less appropriately 
made up of vertical motives. 

The two other colossal jars figured herewith 
show that this type of grave monument continued 
to be used as late as the seventh century B. C. In 
them the Museum is fortunate in possessing the two 
finest examples of a rare class of vases found in 



Boeotia.* From the outline of their 
bodies, which taper downwards al- 
most to a point, it is clear that we are 
to think of them as partly imbedded 
in the earth, most of the lower un- 
decorated surface being below the 
ground level. The upper part of the 
body and the neck are decorated in 
relief, a technique little used in Greece 
until a much later period, but popular 
in Etruria.t The designs are limited 
to the front of the vase, thus empha- 
sizing its monumental character. The 
handles also are enriched at the front 
by an ornamental plaque set in their 
openings, while the back is left plain. 
The jar shown in the figure on 
this page is distinguished from the 
others of the series by its greater 
height (five feet), the gracefulness 
of its shape, and its more elaborate 
decoration. The main zone on the 
body shows at the left a warrior 
driving three oxen. Before them 
crouches a second warrior towards 
whom four others, each armed with 
a shield and two spears, are advanc- 
ing from the right. These figures, 
especially the animals, show a great 
increase in skill over the work of the 
Dipylon potters. The composition, 
however, lacks unity and suggests 
that the artist borrowed motives with 
which he was familiar from other 
works of art, and put them together 
at random, caring only for their dec- 
orative effect. The same naivete 
appears in the treatment of the wave 
pattern below. The off-shoots ter- 
mmating in ivy leaves enable us 
to regard it as a conventionalized 
wreath. But by adding a head 
with a forked tongue at the left end 
(out of sight in the photograph) the 
artist has transformed it into a snake. The main 
design on the neck, on the other hand, evidently 
portrayed some definite mythological scene. A 
male figure at the left grasps another by the wrist 
and is about to stab him with a sword. In the 
centre there are traces of a large tripod suggest- 
ing a connection with Apollo, whose priestess is 
perhaps to be recognized in the figure to the right. 
The scene represented on the neck of the second 
vase, whose surface is much better preserved, is 
probably some religious ceremony. A priestess in 
a richly ornamented robe moves to the left followed 
by four women similarly attired carrying a large 

* Four complete vases (the two in our Museum, one in Athens, one 
in the Louvre) , and fragments of two or three others, are published by de 
Ridder, Bulletin de Correspondance hellenique, XXII, 1898, pp. 439- 
471, 497-519. PI. IV-VI. Cf. also Annual Report of the Museum. 
1899. p. 52. Nos. 2and3. 

t Exaniples of the Etruscan relief ware (" Bucchero **) can be seen 
in Case 1 8 in the Terra Cotta Room. 
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chest. M. de Ridder is reminded of the Panathe- 
naic procession at Athens and the robe offered to 
Athena on that occasion ; and he suggests that a 
similar offering to Demeter, a goddess especially 
honored in Boeotia, may be represented on our 
vase. In these figures, as well as in the file of five 
mounted archers on the shoulder, the technique of 
this relief decoration can be well studied. The 
modelling was done free hand, for, though many 
of the figures are repeated several times, a close 
examination shows slight differences in dimensions, 
proving that they cannot have been mechanically 
reproduced by means of a mould. A pointed tool 
was used to incise various details, such as the eyes, 
ears and hair of the men, the manes and tails of 
the horses ; the patterns on the garments were im- 
pressed upon the clay by means of stamps, fourteen 
different examples of which can be distinguished. 
The shape of these vases, especially the spread- 
ing lip and elaborate handles, and the relief decora- 
tion, which, with its incised details, closely resembles 
the bronze reliefs of this period, show that the 
potters were imitating metal prototypes. The row 
of raised disks along the shoulder of the second 
vase represents the heads of the rivets by which 
the neck of a bronze vase would have been joined 
to the body. The style of the ornamentation, with 
its spiral and palmette patterns and its zones of ani- 
mals moving in one direction, points to a connection 



with the Ionian art of the cities of Asia Minor."*^ 
But the prominence of mythological scenes leads 
us to assign the vases to the end of this period of 
Oriental influence. They are to be dated not far 
from the year 600 B. C. That they were native 
Boeotian products seems certain from the subjects 
portrayed. The cattle of Boeotia were famous, as 
were her horsemen. The crouching warrior carries 
a Boeotian shield. On the neck of the large vase 
are traces of a zone of cocks, a favorite subject in 
archaic Boeotian art. Finally, the scene with the 
tripod perhaps represents the Boeotian hero, Hera- 
kles, slaying Kyknos, and the ceremonial procession 
seems to be in honor of the Boeotian Demeter, who 
is herself represented on the similar vase in Athens. 
The fragility of the material and the technical 
difficulties involved in the fashioning and firing of 
these monumental jars explain why so few of them 
have come to light. They were a passing fashion, 
perhaps the output of a single factory. Made at 
the very dawn of Greek history, they bear interesting 
testimony to the wealth and luxury of the Theban 
nobles of the time, those *' gift devouring princes ** 
so bitterly denounced by their contemporary and 
fellow-countryman, the farmer poet Hesiod. 

L. D. C. 



Early Issues of the Bulletin 

The Series of Communications to the 
Trustees 

THE first volume of the Bulletin (Nos. 1 to 5) 
and Nos. 1 of Vol. II, 1 and 4 of Vol. Ill, 
and whole No. 20 of Vol. IV, are out of print. 
The Museum is in frequent receipt of requests from 
libraries for complete sets, and would be grateful 
for any copies of the issues of Vols. I to IV which 
their possessors may be willing to return. 

Requests are also frequently received at the 
Museum from persons and institutions in other cities 
and abroad for copies of the four volumes called 
" Communications to the Trustees,*' privately printed 
in the course of the studies for the new building. 
Of Nos. I and III of the series no copies remain. 
Should any of those to whom the Communications 
were distributed have no further use for them, the 
Museum would be glad to receive them and would 
gladly pay return charges. The volumes are the 
following : 

I. Papers by officers of the Museum. Dis- 
cussions published abroad: reprints, translations 
and abstracts. 8vo, pp. 92. March, 1904. 

II. The Collection of Casts in the new Mu- 
seum. Recent European opinion on museum 
methods. 8vo, pp. 86. December, 1904. 

III. The Museum Commission abroad. 
8vo, pp. 112, with 87 plates. January, 1905. 

IV. The Experimental Gallery. 8vo, pp. 
53, with 41 plates. January, 1906. 

* Compare the Rhodian Vasea in Case 3 in the Vase Room. 



